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An Address to Friends, prepared by the Com- 

mittees of the Yearly Meetings of New York, 

New England, Baltimore, North Carolina, 

and Indiana, assembled in Conference at 


Baltimore, in the Fifth Month, 1851. 


At a Meeting of the Committees of the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends of New York, New England, 
Baltimore, North Carolina, and Indiana, in 
conference at Baltimore, in the Fifth month, 
1851, to consider the present tried state of our 
Society, and to labour for its restoration to that 
amity and fellowship that formerly charac- 
terized it. 

Assembled at this time 
solemn service, our minds 
turned to Him, who alone is the sure guide and 
preserver of his people, that He would be 
pleased, in the riches of his merey, notwith- 
standing our unworthiness, to grant unto us a 
measure of that wisdom whieh is profitable to 
direct, and that He would strengthen us, ifcon- 
sistent with His Holy Will, to be instrumental 
in the promotion of His blessed cause, in the 
healing of the breaches that have been sorrow- 
fully made in the Church, and in the restoration 
of that love and unity which are essential to 
our prosperity, and which were formerly our 
alorning as a people. We have renewedly and 
very deeply felt, that it is not for us, in our 
own strength, to attempt to do anything for the 
advancement of the cause of truth. “ Except 
the Lord build the House, they labour in vain 
that build it—except the Lord keep the City, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.” In con- 
templating the origin of our Religious Society, 
we have been instructed in the remembrance of 
the lives and examples of those who were then 
called by the adorable Head of the Church into 
His service. We behold them engaged with 
singleness of purpose, advocating the cause of 
our Holy Redeemer, and under the immediate 


for an important and 
have been reverently 
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guidance of His Spirit, labouring to set forth 
the doctrines of the Gospel in the purity in 
which they were delivered to the world by 
Christ himself, and His inspired apostles. We 
see them dedicating themselves to this Holy 
Work, without regard to the sacrifice of any 
temporal thing, of personal liberty, or even of 
life itself—in order that they might be found 
faithful unto.Him who had called them out of 
darkness into His light, and had separated them 
for the defence of the Gospel. The Spirituality 
of this dispensation was clearly opened to them, 
and while they bore a full and faithful testimony 
to the unspeakable merey of God through Christ 
our Saviour, in that He so loved the world, that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him, should not-perish, but have 
Everlasting Life, they felt and preached the ne- 
cessity of a practical conformity to the precepts 
which He graciously promulgated for the go- 
vernment of men, and were concerned to show 
forth in life and conversation the blessed fruit 
of the Spirit which is declared to be “love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” 

This fruit was abundantly manifested amid 
varied trials and conflicts, and in the suffering 
they endured in the support of the testimonies 
of ‘Truth, they were brought near together in 
the bonds of the Gospel, and were ready to 
suffer one for another—in stripes and in im- 
prisonment—so deep and so fervent was the 
love begotten in their hearts by the Spirit of 
Christ. 

Very tendering is the contemplation of the 
love of the brethren, as thus exhibited in those 
early days, and our spirits have yearned for an 
experience of the same favored and happy state 
to which they attained. 

As we trace the history of our religious So- 
ciety, we find from time to time, that there 
were defections on the part of individuals, who, 
from a want of abiding in humility, and watch- 
ing unto prayer were estranged from their breth- 
ren, and departed from the simplicity and purity 
of the Truth as it is in Jesus. 

Hence there have arisen schisms and divi- 
sions among Friends at different periods in their 
history, causing sorrow and mourning to the 
faithful members who were engaged to walk in 
the light, and to abide under the direction of 
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the Good Shepherd, whose voice they knew, 
and who was graciously pleased to lead them 
in a safe way, and to preserve them from every 
danger. 

As we proceed in this review of our History 
toa time fresh in the memory of most of us, we 
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are mournfully affected by the contemplation of | 


the effects of a dividing spirit, which was so 
fearfully developed, and which led to separations 
in several of our Yearly Meetings of a most 
painful and desolating character. 

In all these, the cause is plainly to be found 
in the want of a humble abiding and adherence 
to the teachings of Christ. A neglect of which, 
led toa departure from the simplicity of the 
Truth, and in numerous instances to a fearful 
denial of the Lord that bought us. 

There can be no true unity but in a heartfelt 
belief in the way of salvation through the means 
appointed by God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
We must know our hearts cemented together by 
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the best interests of our beloved Society can in- 
spire. 

The fact is well known that within a few 
years a secession took place in New England 
Yearly Meeting, at which tite a small portion 
of their members separated themselves from the 
body of Friends, and attempted the organization 
of a Yearly Meeting. 

The several Yearly Meetings of Friends, both 
in Europe and America, except those of Phila- 
delphia and Ohio, continued to acknowledge as 
brethren the Yearly Meeting of New England, 
manifesting their unity with them by their usual 
Epistolary Correspondence, and by extending to 
their members all the rights and privileges that 
appertain to the members of the Society of 
Friends, and refusing to recognize the seceders. 

Philadelphia and Ohio Yearly Meetings (with 
the exception of the Women’s meeting of the 
latter body) have not pursued this course, but 
have declined to receive any communication 


His love, and having no dependence on ourselves, | from New England Yearly. Meeting, and have 
or in any strength of our own, come to place | suspended their epistolary correspondence with it. 


our trust in Him who died for us on Calvary 
and who is set forth to be a propitiation for our 
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They have refused to acknowledge their minis- 
ters, or to recognize that Yearly Meeting in the 


sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of} usual order of our Religious Society. Their 


the whole world. Even in Him who died and 
rose again, and who ever diveth our Holy Inter- 
cessor and Mediator at the right hand of the 
Father. 

“God is Light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all.” 

“Tf we walkin the Light, as He is in the 
Light, we have fellowship one with another, and 
the blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.” 

It is the work of the unwearied adversary to 
scatter and divide ; to sow the seeds of jealousy 
and of discord among brethren. He is charac- 
terized as the accuser of the brethren. And 
when his insinuations are received into the heart, 
we find ourselves deprived of that badge which 
distinguishes the followers of Christ. Even of 
that love by the possession of which the Apostle 
declared “ We know we have passed from Death 
unto Life.” 

We are now brought to contemplate the pre- 
sent condition of the religious Society of which 
we constitute a part—the preservation of which, 
on primitive grounds, and in its pristine purity, 
is an object of unspeakable interest to us. It is 
evident at this time that there is a want of that 
unity between some of the Yearly Meetings on 
this Continent which has already produced se- 
rious evils and embarrassments, and which 
threatens consequences that are painful to anti- 
cipate. 

To remove these difficulties—to restore love 
and unity on substantial grounds, is the object 
of our deep and earnest solicitude. We desire 
to speak of things as they exist in plain truth- 
fulness, but in all the tenderness that an earnest 
concern for the prosperity of the Truth, and 
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subordinate meetings have in various instances 
refused to issue or receive removal certificates, 
thus abridging the rights of membership, and 
seriously affecting the harmony of the whole 
body’ of Friends. 

The difficulties arising from this anomalous 
and unprecedented state of things, in which the 
provisions of the Discipline of our Society are 
disregarded—are increasing, and unless removed, 
cannot fail to produce consequences that are 
fearful to contemplate. It is not for us to enter 
into a review of the Disciplinary proceedings of 
New England Yearly Meeting—they belong ex- 
clusively to itself, and have not been called in 
question by the Meetings we represent, nor by 
those of London and Ireland. 

We think it proper, however, for us to state 
that we believe that there is a sincere desire 
with that body to act under the influence of 
restoring love towards those who have with- 
drawn from it. And we trust, as this feeling 
prevails, and is received as it is offered to those 
who have separated themselves from Friends, 
that, with the Divine blessing, many may be 
again restored to the bosom of Society. We 
confidently believe that New England Yearly 
Meeting would not fail to receive, and give due 
place to any suggestions or counsel that might, 
m right order, be offered to them, and should 
any Yearly Meeting, either through an Epistle 
or by the appointment of a delegation of Friends, 
feel drawn to communicate to them any advice 
that might tend to the prosperity of Truth, we 


doubt not it would be cordially accepted. 

We are.comforted in the belief that the body 
of Friends represented in this Conference, has, 
through unbounded mercy, been preserved in the 
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faith of the Gospel in those essential doctrines, It does not appear, however, that any perma- 
which were unwaveringly held by our forefa- | nent settlement was attempted by the Committee 
thers in religious profession. We see no evi-| until 1804. In that year, George Ellicott and 
dence of any departure among us from the an-| Gerard T. Hopkins, accompanied by Philip 
cient concern of Friends on these subjects, and | Dennis, who was engaged to reside in the Indian 
doubt not all would be united, notwithstanding | country, left Baltimore on the 23d of the 2d mo. 
our many weaknesses, in condemning any de- | and after a tedious journey of upwards of thirty 
parture from that path in which Friends have | days, arrived at Fort Wayne, situated on. the 
so long been favoured safely to walk. Miami of the Lake, at the junction of the St. 
Mary’s and St. Joseph’s Rivers. On their ar 
rival, a few Indians were convened, among whom 
was thé Little Turtle and Five Medals, distin- 
ae chiefs of the Miamis and Pottowattomies, 
y whom they were kindly received. Most of 
the active Indians being absent at their hunting 
or sugar camps, Friends were requested not to 
be in a hurry, for if a touncil was then called, 
few but the lazy and idle would attend, and 
those the chiefs did not wish the Friends to see. 
Inthe 4th month, a large council was held, 
when a very feeling and appropriate address was 
delivered by the Friends, who were informed in 
reply, that upon consultation, it was thought best 
that their brother (Philip Dennis) should not go 
to either of their towns, as that might beget some 
jealousy, but that they would give him a piece 
of land on the Wabash, about forty miles from 
Fort Wayne. This matter being agreeably set- 
tled, Friends, accompanied by Philip, proceeded 
to the place assigned him. The location proved 
very agreeable and pleasant, and the soil equal 
to any in the western country. 

After viewing the adjacent lands, and select- 
ing a place for a house, and pointing out the 
ground to clear and enclose, the Friends took 
their leave of Philip, and returned to Fort 
Wayne. 

Who can contemplate the situation of this 

devoted man, without a feeling of admiration? 
It must be remembered that he was a stranger 
and alone, in the midst of heathen nations, re- 
markable for their ferocity and cruelty, and still 
smarting on account of their late disastrous 
struggle with the United States; and many of 
them, doubtless, anxious to avenge themselves 
on their oppressors. Yet, there he was, left 
alone, to commence a good and great work; and, 
without desiring to ascribe to him more than 
he is entitled to, I have sometimes thought, 
that perhaps in part it was owing to his faith- 
fulness and perseverance that we are now annu- 
ally cheered by the pleasing accounts furnished 
us by our brethren of Baltimore, Ohio and Indi- 
ana, of their progress and success among these 
people, whom they affectionately followed to their 
new home, west of the Mississippi. 
The settlement on the Wabash went prosper- 
ously forward for some time, and exerted a 
useful influence among the people it was intended 
to aid, until, by the interruption of an evil dis- 
posed person who had obtained great influence 
with the Indians, it was concluded best for 
Friends to withdraw. 




























(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review 
LETTER FROM JOHN WOOLMAN. 


The following letter, never before published, 
has been placed in my hands, with a suggestion 
that it would be read with interest, and perhaps 
to the benefit of many. . It is strongly character- 
istic of the writer, and affords another proof of 
his close attention to the divine witness in his 
own breast, and of the strong desire which dwelt 
with him, that none might be separated from 
their Father in heaven, but that all might be 
brought into the “ Divine Harmony.” B. 


Mount Hotty, 5th of 5mo., 1759. 


Betovep Brorurk,—A concern for another 
is involuntary. When it comes it is without 
seeking. The interest a person hath in our 
hearts, begets a desire for their welfare. Such, 
of late hath been my case in relation to thee. 
As often as I consider the present situation of 
trade, and that variety of merchandize thou art 
entering into, I seem thoughtful of inward dan- 
ger, and feel a concern for thee. 

Perfect peace is worth more than all other 
riches; and constantly attending to the princi- 
ple of Light, is the only way to possess it. 
Where this light shines, it carries an evidence 
with it ufre safe to depend upon than the ex- 
ample of fallible man; and to pay an awfal re- 
gard to it is our true interest. 

While we retain a single eye to the real use- 
fulness of trade, and use no further than it may 
be beneficial to true Christians, the employ is 
safe. 

A little while, and we are no moree Happy 
are they who take fast hold on sound wisdom. 

What I feel that I write, and so leave it. 

. Thy loving Brother, 
Joun WoOLMAN. 





For Friends’ Review. 


THE SIX NATIONS. 
(Continued from page 582. ) 


The first settlement of Friends on the Wahash. 


The main obstacle in proceeding in the inte- 
resting concern, being now removed, active mea- 
sures were pursued by the Committee, for intro- 
ducing agricultural operations amongst the 
Indians, and ploughs, axes and hoes, were 
liberally supplied to them. 
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Although our Maryland Friends withdrew 
from the Wabash, they did not withdraw from 
the good work; for we find them ‘turning their 
attention sdon afterwards to the Shawnese, who 
had, on several occasions, solicited their assist- 
ance. In 1812 it appears that a grist and saw 
mill had been erected in their country, and a 
decided disposition was manifested by them for 
improvement; but the war between this country 
and Great Britain, which was declared this year, 
greatly interrupted the benevolent operations of 
the Committee. Besides the assistance furnished 
to the Shawnese, whose hunting grounds extended 
from the Ohio River to Lake Erie, the Committee 
had not been unmindful of the wants of the 
Delawares, formerly from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and who had been under the care of the 
United Brethren, and at the period in question 
were residing on the Muskingum. In 1815, 
tranquillity being again restored, a sub-commit- 
tee of the general Committee on Indian Concerns, 
appointed by the Yearly Meeting of Baltimore 
and Ohio, visited the Indians under their care. 
Daring this journey, Wau-pagh-kon-net-ta was 
visited, an Indian town situated north of where 
Dayton now stands, and subsequently the centre 
of the Committee’s operations, and then num- 
bering about 800 in population. 

It was truly a happy circumstance for these 
Indians, that they had for their agent with the 
government, Col. John Johnson, who for many 
years extended a fatherly care over them, and 
who, on their removal to the west, charged them 
most emphatically, not to forsake their old 
friends, the Quakers. This valuable and aged 
man, who was removed from his office by An- 
drew Jackson, on account of his political opi- 
nions, still continued to reside near Wau-pagh- 
kon-net-ta, long after the removal of his former 
charge, on a farm which was the admiration of 
the country, and where he died, a few years 
since, deservedly lamented. About this period, 
considerable progress was made in the cause of 
Indian civilization, We find by the report made 
in 1818, that the grist and saw mill were in full 
operation, and that the resident family consisted 
of four men and three women Friends. It was 
computed that the Indians had planted 250 acres 
in corn, from which was expected to be gathered 
about 8,000 bushels. Almost every family had 
a good garden, well stocked with a variety of 
vegetables; and other pleasing indications of 
improvement are noted. 

In the following year, the Committee visited 
Lewistown, in order to open an establishment 
there, similar to that at Wau-pagh-kon-net.ta, 
and for that purpose, a family of Friends was 
stationed there, but what was the result of this 
effort, I am unable to inform. 

The attention of Friends was now directed to 
the subject of educating the Indian children; 
and a farm of 214 acres was purchased, not far 
distant from Wau-pagh-kon-net-ta, on which was 
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erected the necessary buildings, and a school was 
there opened in 1822, under favourable prospects. 
In 1833, the Indians, who had now been for 
many years kindly assisted by Friends, were re- 
moved by Government west of the Mississippi. 
And although some 600 miles from Richmond, 
Ind., and still further from Mount Pleasant and 
Baltimore, our Friends of those yearly meetings 
were willing to encounter the increased difficul- 
ties in prosecuting their Christian labours for the 
red man’s welfare. 

The report for the past yeag is uncommonly 
cheering, showing that a manual labour school 
of forty scholars is now in successful operation, 
the boys working on the farm, when disengaged 
from their studies, and the girls employed ir 
useful household duties. There was received for 
surplus produce sold during the Year, to wit, flour, 
meal, corn, oats, meat, lard, wheat, peaches, but- 
ter, cheese, honey, wax, potatoes, and one pair of 
oxen, seven hundréd and nine dollars, being one 
hundred and eight dollars more. than the expen- 
ditures for the support of the Institution, ex- 
clusive of salaries and wages. As the Commit- 
tee have no permanent fund for the support of 
the Institution, the deficiencyfis supplied by the 
three yearly meetings; the different contribu- 
tions furnished in 1850, being, from 

Men Friends of Baltimore Y. Mtg., $150 00 
Women Friends, : - - 30 75 
Men Friends of Ohio, - . - 300 00 
Women Friends of Indiana, - . 47 21 
Men Friends, - - - . - 735 62 

There is something very interesting in con- 
templating the assembling of one of our Yearly 
Meetings for the transaction of church affairs; 
and that, interest is not lessened, when it is 
equally understood, both by men and women 
Friends, that the poor Indian is not to be passed 
by on the occasion ; but that his wants, and those 
of his children are to be attended to, and, if 
needful, relief to be supplied. “Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” W. 


For Friends’ Review. 
PERSECUTIONS AT THONON. 


In reading the life and religious opinions, Xc., 
of M. de la Moth Guion, by Th. C. Upham, 
his remarks on the persecutions, burning of 
books, and opposition made by priests and others, 
to the work of God begun at Thonon through 
her instrumentality, I have thought deserve, 
from their liberality, to occupy a place in the 
pages of the “ Review.’’ T. W. 

Maryland, 5 mo. 24, 1852. 


“It is proper to notice,” says he, “that Ma- 
dame Guion gives us to understand, that some of 
the persons who were engaged in these things, 
were apparently religious ; but religious in the 
common mixed way, partly human and partly 
divine, partly from earth and partly from heaven. 
Consequently, so much of their actions as were 
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not from God, were from that which is the oppo- 
site of God, viz., Satan. At this time, I suppose 
it may not be inconsistent with charity to say, 
that the good element, or that of God, in them, 
seems to have been kept in abeyance, and that 
the evil element, or Satan in them, reigned. And 
this was particularly the case in the treatment 
of the pious girls who have been mentioned. 
These girls being poor, and obliged to work con- 
tinually, formed little neighborhood associations, 
prosecuting in this way their work together, and 
those who were strong, helping the weak. The 
eldest one presided at these little meetings, and 
one who was best qualified for the task, was ap- 
pointed reader. Prayer and religious love made 
all pleasant. But the prevalent religious party 
at Thonon, considered them inconsistent with 
the Catholic methods; and, accordingly, being in 
the mixed life which permits the human to mix 
with, and sometimes to control the divine, and 
Satan being at this time inwardly in the ascend- 
ant, they separated these poor bat happy girls 
from each other, deprived them, as a punishment, 
of their usual church privileges, and drove some 
of them from the place. 

“ It is painful to speak of these things. I do 
not suppose that aspersions, cruelties, persecu- 
tions, are limited altogether to Catholics.. Some 
will say that conduct of this kind is the natural 
result of that interest in religious institutions 
which is implied in true faith. This may per- 
haps be true, in a certain sense; but add more 
faith, and then the evil will not be likely to re- 
sult. A little faith makes us love the cause of 
religion, but it leaves us in fear, which would 
not be the case, if we had more faith. We 
tremble for the ark of God, as if not God, but 
some son of Obed-Edom or other weak and hu- 
man agent were the keeper of it. Faith and 
fear are the opposites of each other, both men- 
tally and theologically. When priests, (ministers, ) 
whether Catholic or others, have opposed or per- 
secuted those who differed from them in opinion, 
I would not, in all cases, nor generally, attribute 
it to their self-interest, and to the fact, or the sup- 
posed fact, that “their craft is in danger.” Self- 
interest, especially among those who have felt 
the influence of religion, is not the only principle 
of human action. Persecutions have been prac- 
tised by those who verily thought they were 
doing God service. And these good people of 
Thonon, (undoubtedly some of them were good 
people,) opposed and injured those who. were 
God’s people equally with themselves, and per- 
haps, much more than themselves, like those 
disciples of Christ, who, in their premature zeal 
were for calling down fire from heaven to destroy 
their adversaries, simply because they did not 
know what manner of spirit they were of. Their 
consternation was real, not affected. They forgot 
that God is able to take care of his Church, 
without employing Satan’s instrumentality. 
Hence their injustice; hence their cruclty; not 


beeause they had not faith, but because they 
had not more faith ; not because they loved not the 
Chureh, but because they had forgotten, in too 
great a degree, the mighty power, and the pledged 
promise of the God of the Church. . They acted 
according to the light which they had, which 
was not a greater light, because the light shone 
in darkness, and the darkness cauladiovial it 
not. She acted according to her light! They 
had their reward !—~ She had hers ! 

“ Of those who do evil, Christ, who is the true 
light, has said, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,’ Of those who do good, 
but are persecuted for it, the same Christ has 
said, im language which gives courage to the 
fainting heart, ‘ Blessed are they who are perse- 
euted for righteousness’ sake, for their’s is the 
kingdom of Heaven.’” 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY’S BOOK OF SYNONYMS. 

Accuracy of language is one of the things 
which, in ordinary speech and writing, is but in- 
differently observed. The reason, perhaps, is to 
be sought, not in any general indifference to cor- 
rectness or precision, but rather in the want of 
some recognized authority, some specific rules or 
principles, to which the use of words apparently 
synonymous, yet of slightly different significa- 
tion, might be distinctly and easily referred. It 
is in regard to the finer shades of meaning, the 
subtler touches of expression, the application of 
words and phrases where the strictest exactness 
and perspicuity are required, that an ordinary 
English style is apt to become loose and 
shadowy ; and it is precisely here that we are 
entitled to expect the severest, chastest form of 
utterance. Coleridge used to complain of a gen- 
eral confounding of the word “notion” with 
“idea,” and was often at great pains to point 
out therdistinction between the two, as also be- 
tween many other words similarly misused. 
Arghdeacon Hare, too, has remarked upon the 
common misapplication of such words as “‘ educa- 
tion” for “instruction,” “government” for 
“ administration,” ‘the church ’’ for “ the priest- 
hood”? or “ministry ;” and indeed holds that 
such a confounding of terms leads to serious 
practical misunderstandings and confusions.* 
Any one, upon reflection, will perceive that in 
the common use of these and numberless other 
words, there is often a signal lack of clearness 
and precision, and will hardly fail to notice that 
the error proceeds from a want of due attention 
to the nice and peculiar meanings of words, 
which are vaguely presumed to have the same 
signification. 

As a help to those who may wish to attain a 
somewhat more than common correctness of 
style and language, Archbishop Whately has 
recently published a small work on Lnglish 


* See Guesses of Truth, First series. 
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Synonyms ;* and the rapidity with which the 
first edition has been disposed of leads us to in- 
fer that the public is to some extent prepared to 
take an interest in the subject. The second 
edition, “revised and enlarged,” is now before 
us, and it is thought that a brief glance at its 
contents may not be unacceptable to some of our 
present readers. 

The word “synonym,” as the archbishop 
observes, is, in strict reality, a misnomer. “ Lit- 
erally, it implies an exact coincidence of mean- 
ing in two or more words, in which ease there 
would be no room for discussion ; but it is gener- 
ally applied to words which would be more cor- 
rectly termed pseudo-synonyms—that is, words 
having a shade of difference, yet with a sufficient 
resemblance of meaning to make them liable to 
be confounded. And itis in the number and 
variety of these that, as the Abbe Girard well 
remarks, the richness of a language consists. 
To have two or more words with exactly the 
same sense, is no proof of copiousness, but simply 
an inconvenience. A house would not be called 
well furnished from its having larger number 
of chairs and tables of one kind than were need- 
ed, but from its having a separate article for each 
distinct use. The more power we have of dis- 
criminating the nicer shades of meaning, the 
greater facility we possess of giving force and 
precision to our expressions. Our own language 


possesses great advantages in this respect ; for 
being partly derived from the Teutonic, and 


partly from the Latin, we have a large number 
of duplicates from the two sources, which are, for 
the most part, though not universally, slightly 
varied in their’meaning. 

“ These slight variations of meaning,” he pro- 
ceeds, “ add to the copiousness of the English 
language, by affording words of more or less 
familiarity, and of greater and less force. This 
may easily be understood, if we consider that 
the branch of the Teutonic, spoken in England 
during the Anglo-Saxon period, never became 
extinct, but that three fourths of the English 
language at present consist of words altered 
or derived from that ancient dialect ; that these 
words usually express the most familiar ideas— 
such as man, house, land, &e.; and that the 
French terms gradually introduced, being those 
of a more highly civilized people, were adapted 
to express the more refined ideas. This is true 
even of physical objects; thus, for instance, 
most of the names of the animals used for food 
are still Teutonic—such as ox, sheep, swine, &e. 
The Anglo-Saxons, like the modern Germans, 
had no objection to say ox-/flesh, sheep-flesh, 
swine’s-flesh ; but the Norman conquerors, intro- 
ducing a more refined cookery, introduced with it 
French words for the flesh of the animal ; hence 
we have beef, mutton, pork, &e.” 


* A Selection of English Synonyms. Second edition. 
parker, London; 1852. 
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It has not been the author’s design to notice 
all the synonyms in the language—that, as he 
remarks, would be an almost endless under- 
taking ; “ but merely, after excluding technical 
terms, and words which do exactly coincide, to 
select a few of those groups of words which are 
in most frequent use, and are most liable to be 
confounded.” His purpose, perhaps, will be 
more distinctly shown, if we add a few more 
sentences from the preface. 

“ Many persons,” says he, “imagine that two 
words must either coincide precisely in their 
meaning, so as to be, in the primary and strict 
sense of the word, ‘synonymous,’ or else stand 
for two (more or less) distinct things. Indeed, 
it would often be regarded as almost a truism to 
assert this; but those who maintain such an 
opinion overlook the fact, that two words, with- 
out exactly coinciding in sense, may nevertheless 
relate to.one and the same thing, regarded in 
two different points of view. An illustration of 
this is afforded in the relation which exists be- 
tween the words, ‘inference’ and ‘ proof.’ Who- 
ever justly infers, proves; and whoever proves, 
infers ; but the word ‘ inference’ leads the mind 
from the premises which have been assumed, to 
the conclusion which follows from them, while 
the word proof follows a reverse process, 
and leads the mind from the conclusion to the 
premises. Wesay: ‘ What do you infer from 
this?’ and ‘ How do you prove that ?’* Another 
illustration may be quoted in the synonyms, 
‘expense ’ and ‘cost.’ The same article may be 
expensive and costly ; but we speak of expense in 
reference to the means of the purchaser; of cost, 
in reference to the actual value of the article.” 

This work does not profess to deal much with 
etymologies ; the author thinking that any very 
strict attention to the derivation of words, in 
connection with synonyms, would only tend to 
confuse the subject. The history of the origin 
and growth of words must undoubtedly throw 
light upon their meanings ; but he nevertheless, 
holds the two questions to be completely distinct 
and separable; and thinks that, in an inquiry 
into the actual and present meaning of a word, 
the consideration of what it originally meant 
may frequently lead us into error. A few sug- 
gestive remarks are given upon this matter. 

“Our question is, not what ought to be, or 
formerly was, the meaning of a word, but what 
it now is ; nor can we be completely guided by 
quotations from Shakspeare or Milton, or even 
from Addison or Johnson. Language has under- 
gone such changes, even within the last sixty or 
seventy years, that many words, at that time 
considered pure, are now obsolete ; while others 
—of which the word ‘mob’ is a specimen—for- 
merly slang, are now used by our best writers, 


* See Whately’s Logic, book iv., chap. 3, § 1, in 
which the above is. illustrated by the difference between 
the road from London to York and the road from York 
to London. 
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and received, like pardoned outlaws, into the 
body of respectable citizens.” The standard, 
accordingly, to which the author refers in the 
work before us, is the sense in which a word is 
used by the purest writers and most correct 
speakers of our own days. 

(To be continued.) 


From the N. American and U. 8, Gazette. 
MADDER V8. TEA. 


Messrs. Editors.—The very interesting com- 
munications which you have published occa- 
sionally from the pen of Junius Smith, on the 
cultivation of tea in this country, and the inte- 
rest they are calculated to awaken, induce me to 
present to you some suggestions in regard to 
another agricultural production, as important as 
that of tea—indeed, much more important— 
and about as little thought of or understood. I 
allude to the article of Madder, for which we are 
at present entirely dependent upon Europe. The 
manufacturing interest is now so firmly estab- 
lished with us that this article,as a dye, is almost 
indispensable ; and in case of a war with En- 
gland or France, we should be unable to get a 
supply. ‘This condition arises purely from ne- 
glect or thoughtlessness, as I propose to show in 
a few observations. 

The consumption of madder now in this 
country I suppose to be ten thousand tons annu- 


ally, the cost of which is over two million of 


dollars. From recent experiments it has been 
found to be perfectly congenial to our soil and 
climate. We might, therefore, with the same 
propriety, import from France our potatoes, 
wheat, and corn, as our madder, indeed with 
more, because the latter is a vastly more profit- 
able production. 

By accounts published in the Patent Office 
Reports of 1847 and 1848, in Washington, it is 
shown that from 2000 to 6000 Ibs. per acre can 
be produced, according to the quality of the soil. 
In one of these accounts, rendered by an experi- 
menter in Ohio, where the culture is now being 
commenced, 2000 lbs. had been raised to the 
acre, and the value then was 15 cents per lb. 
—yielding 300 dollars, at an expense of one 
hundred dollars in its culture and preparation 
for market, including interest for land, &c. 
This experiment, taking the very lowest produc- 
tion per acre, throws all other agricultural pro- 
ductions entirely into the shade, as a matter of | 
profit ; and yet, strange it is, we have been im- 
porting from France and Holland all our Mad- 
ders since 1815, when its use in manufactures 
— a matter of importance, until the present 

our. 

My attention was first called to this matter 
duriug the last atitumn, by a gentleman from 
Delaware, Dr. Allen V. Lesley, of New Castle, 
whose intelligence and public spirit will, I trust, 
ere long, place him in the same niche in the 
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temple of fame with Junius Smith as a bene- 
factor to his country. He has now upon his. 
plantation about twelve acres of madder growing 
beautifully. I saw it a few days since, when it 
was about six inches above ground, far in ad- 
vance of all other vegetation, except asparagus. 
He intends, [believe, to occupy his whole plan- 
tation of 170 acres, with it, and will, I presume, 
introduce its culture generally, and, perhaps, 
simultaneously with the tea by Mr. Smith. 

At present, taking the minimum, or 200 lbs. 
per. acre as the product, it would require ten 
thousand acres to be gathered annually, and 
thirty thousand to be under culture, to supply 
the requirements of this country ; so that there 
can be no danger of over production very soon. 
The market-price now is about twelve cents 
average. The Doctor sent me, some time since, 
a sample of the first lot that he gathered, about 
ninety pounds, which I had tested at the Frank- 
ford Print Works, where it was pronounced 
superior to the best French madder, that now 
sells at fourteen cents. This fully establishes, to 
my certain knowledge, the adaptation of our 
country to its production, if it had not been es- 
tablished before. The Doctor informed me, 
however, that an individual in Herkimer county, 
New York, had been for several years cul- 
tivating it, and that one acre of ground afforded 
him an ample support, which was the height of 
his ambition. 

From a detailed account which I have ina 
London Magazine of 1795, giving the mode of 
its culture and preparation for market then, and 
my observation and inquiries recently, I am satis- 
fied that little change has oecurred with regard 
to its culture, and that it is as casy to manage 
as potatoes or Indian corn, though requiring im 
its preparation for use much more labour. 

It requires a mellow soil, one that can be 
ploughed deeply, and not liable to bake, as the 
roots, which form the material, will go two or 
three feet below the surface, and one, too, that 
will not be subject to overflow, as water standin 
upon the surface will injure the roots. It would 
seem to be adapted to all the Southern and 
Middle States, as far north as Herkimer county, 
where it has been successfully tried in a small 
way. Beyond that as its culture in England 
has not been prosecuted, it may not probably 
succeed well. 

The plant was first obtained, I believe, from 
the Levant; but its production is now chiefl 
confined, so far as I know, to France and Hollan 
That from France now commands 14 cents. 
The Dutch 10 cents. As that produced here 
has been found by chemical analysis to be 25 
per cent. stronger than the French, and to pro- 
duce a more brilliant colour, it is evident that it 
should be made one of the staples of our coun- 
try, as much so as wheat, Indian corn, cotton, or 
tobacco ; and [ trust, from the interest you man- 
ifest in regard to the tea culture, that you will 
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soon see them both flourishing as new articles of 
commerce in this new and happy country. 

If these observations should be deemed worthy 
a place in your journal, and induce any of your 
agricultural readers to desire information, it will 
give me pleasure to impart to them-all that I 


can, and to put them in a way to obtain the 
seed. L. 
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Our readers will doubtless remember that in seve- 
ral of our preceding numbers, allusion has been 
made to an Address agreed upon, upwards of a 
year ago, by the committee appointed by five 
Yearly Meetings on this continent, to labour for the 
restoration of harmony throughout the Society; 
which address, as our readers have been duly in- 
formed, has been adopted by the several Yearly 
Meetings represented in that conference., This 
interesting document, having now been printed in 
pamphlet form, we have taken an early opportunity 
of introducing it into the Review, under the belief 
that our subscribers who have not heretofore had 
the privilege of hearing it, would generally desire to 
peruse it. Emanating from such a source as it did, 
any opinion or discussion of its character or merits, 
on the part of the Editor of the Review, will hardly 
be expected. He may, however, without imperti- 
nence, express an ardent desire that the labours of 
that body hitherto performed, and those in which 
they may hereafter find themselves engaged, may 
be promo‘ive of harmony throughout our widely 
extended Society. 

That the cordial unity of feeling and judgment, 
which formerly characterized our Religious Society, 
has been, and continues to be, within some portions 
of it, sorrowfully marred, is a fact which we would 
willingly cover with the mantle of oblivion, if it 
was longer susceptible of concealment. Believing, 
however, that the great doctrines promulgated by 
our primitive Friends, and the testimonies which 
they believed themselves constrained to support, 
are still believed and maintained by the consistent 
members among us, we may still indulge a confid- 
ing hope that, at a time not very remote, this 
threatening cloud may be dispersed, and our be- 
loved Society, how widely soever scattered, again 
be witnessed to be a united body, bearing, as for- 
merly the distinguishing badge of discipleship, love 
to each other. Thrice gladly would the Editor of 
the Review inscribe on his pages, if consistent with 
truth, an unhesitating assurance that such was the 
case at the present time. 


New York Yearty Meetine.—In our preceding 
number we gave a brief outline of the proceedings 
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of that body, as far as the evening of Second-day, 


the 31st ult. We continue our notice in the present 
number, observing, however, that as the printed 
minutes will probably come to hand in a few days, 
we shall not at present attempt anything further 
than a very concise exhibit of the subsequent trans- 
actions of the Meeting. 

On Third-day, the Ist of the month, a report, re- 
specting the disorders in Scipio Quarter, was pre- 
sented by the committee appointed on the subject, 
which was read, and the committee continued, to 
extend such further labour in the case as they may 
judge requisite. 

The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings were 
read and approved ; and that meeting having pre- 
pared an address to the professors of christianity, on 
the subject of slavery, the Yearly Meeting, after 
reading and deliberately considering this address, 
agreed to adopt it, and authorized its publication on 
behalf of that Meeting. As this address is expected 
to be printed without needless delay, we hope to 
be able to furnish our readers with it, in an early 
number of the Review. 

On Fourth-day morning, meetings for worship 
being held, only one session of the Yearly Meeting 
was had ; and the business transacted was chiefly 
of a local character. 

A small part of the sitting on that day, as like- 
wise of one on the fellowing day, was occupied by 
the visits of two women Friends, who expressed a 
religious concern to visit the men’s meeting. These 
visits were admitted without objection, and cor- 
dially received. 

The subject of grave stones being suggested by 
one of the Quarters, a committee, selected out of 
each Quarter, was nominated, to consider the sub- 
ject and report to a future sitting. 

On Fifth-day, the committee last mentioned made 
a report, which was not adopted by the meeting ; 
and the subject was referred to the consideration of 
the Meeting next year. 

The committee to propose Friends to constitute a 
committee to confer with those appointed, or to be 
appointed, by other Yearly Meetings, offered the 
names of Richard Mott, Thomas Willis, James 
Brown, Richard Carpenter, James Congdon, Mah- 
lon Day, Silas Corneli, Solomon Griffin, William 
Titus, and William Wood, which were fully ap- 
proved, and the Friends appointed accordingly. 

The condition and prospects of Nine Partners’ 
Boarding school coming again into view, it was 
finally concluded to place the general charge of 
that Seminary, until the time of the next Yearly 
Meeting, so far under the care of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, as to direct the committee and officers of 
that Institution to receive their directions from that 
body, until the time above mentioned. 

On Sixth-day, epistles to our brethren in London 
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and Dublin, and to all the Yearly Meetings of 
Friends on this continent, were read and adopted. 
After which, near two o’clock, the Meeting came 
toa satisfactory conclusion; and it may be truly 
said that, throughout the several sittings of this un- 
usually protracted Yearly Meeting, the evident 
prevalence of brotherly concord, and of regard to 
the feelings and judgment of each other, was con- 
solatory and encouraging. 





Marrted,—--In Friénds’ Meeting-house, Queens- 
bury, Warren county, N. Y., on the 5th ult., Na» 
THAN Moswer to Puese Anna, daughter of Robert 
Knowles. 


——, In Friends’ Meeting-house, Wilmington, 
Delaware, on Fifth-day, the 27th ult., Samuen S. 
Down1ine to Mary, daughter of Stephen M. Stapler. 


——, In Friends’ Meeting-house, on Sixth and 
Noble streets, Philadelphia, on Third-day, the 8th 
inst.. Epwarp Batey,-of Berks county, Pa., to 
Awsa, daughter of Joseph Whitall, of this city. 





Diep,—At the residence of her son-in-law, near 
New London, Howard county, Indiana, on the even- 
ing of the 17th of Twelfth month last, in the 60th 
year of her age, Racuex, wife of Ezra Peirce; a 
worthy member of Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. 


——, On the 24th of last month, at the residence 
of his father, Thomas Taylor, Springfield, N. J., 
after a short illness, Lewis Taytor, in the 37th 


year of his age; a member of Burlington Monthly 
Meeting. 





CALIFORNIA, 
Extracts from a letter, dated San José, 4th 
mo. 29, 1852. 

“You have had a very severe winter in the At- 
lantic States, while we have not, within the same 
period, had a single cold day. There has been 
an abundance of rain; but when it was not 
raining, it was warm and pleasant. From the 
10th month to this time, the temperature has 
been about the same as it usually is in Pennsyl- 
vania, the latter part of the 4th and early part 
of the 5th month. We have. frequently scen the 
tops of the mountain capped with snow; but 
winter keeps at a respectful distance. The 
valley now, from mountain to mountain, is co- 
vered with a luxurious vegetation. Large crops 
of wheat and barley were sown this year, and 
all of it, as far as I have seen, is doing well. 
The uncultivated portions of the plain are co- 
vered with clover and other natural grasses, in- 
termingled with yellow daisies, larkspur, and a 
great variety of flowers. The cattle and horses, 
as might be expected, are in the finest condition. 
I miss, at this sweet season, the sweet blossoms 
of the apple and peach orchards of Pennsylva- 
nia; not that we are entirely destitute of them, 
but their number is yet very limited. 

The assembly bill for submitting the question 
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of a convention to amend the Constitution, to a 
vote of the people, commonly called the ‘Con- 
vention Bill,’ has received its guictus in the Se- 
nate. The bill was rejected, a motion for 
reconsideration immediately moved, and then a 
resolution passed to postpone the reconsideration 
indefinitely. This is the legislative mode of 
killing a bill ‘quite dead,’ as it precludes the 
possibility of bringing it up again during the 
session. ‘The Alta Californian, after announcing 
the rejection of the convention bill, under the 
caption, ‘Glory enough for one day,’ adds, 
‘We congratulate the country upon this auspi- 
cious result, and we thank the senators on behalf 
of the people of the State, who have so nobly 
and patriotically discharged their duty to the 
country, and the great interests of the Pacific 
coast.’ 

I see my old friend, Col. Gadsden has written 
a letter, in which he proposes to conduct a large 
body of slaves overland to California, desiring 
only that ‘Uncle Sam’ should furnish troops to 
prevent his sable companions from leaving him 
while on his journey. Well! I should like to 
see him come with fifty or more negroes he had 
bought and paid for. The letter need give you 
no uneasiness, it is all ‘ gaz;’ there is not the 
slightest probability of his coming. 

j am gratified to learn that a large number of 
emigrants may be expected this season, from the 
northern and north-western states. “gf desire to 
see this country filled wp with intelligent free- 
men. It is stated that the U. 8. Land Commis- 
sioners will give their decisions on part of the 
land titles which have been presented to them, 
in a few days. When the titles to land are con- 
firmed, people will buy land, improve it, and 
settle in the country. Thousands who come 
here to dig gold, will be induced by the fineness 
of the climate and the fertility of the soil, to 
make it their home. 





From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
PHYSICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE SUN, &c. 
(Continued from. page 604.) 

The rays which indicate the margin of the 
dise have evidently issued from the incandescent 
surface under a very small angle. The question 
here occurs: The margin of the two images, 
which the polarizing telescope furnishes, do they, 
when viewed directly, appear coloured? then, 
the light of these margins proceeds from a liquid 
body; for any theory which would make the ex- 
terior of the sun a solid body is definitively re- 
moved by the observation of the rapid changing 
of the form of the spots. Have the margins 


maintained their natural whiteness in the glass? 
then they are necessarily gaseous. 

Observations made any day of the year, look- 
ing directly at the sun, with the aid of powerful 
polarizing telescopes, exhibit no trace of colori- 
The inflamed substance, then, which 


zation. 
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defines the circumference of the sun, is gaseous. 
We can generalize this conclusion, since, through 
the agency of rotation, the different points of the 
surface of the sun come in succession to form the 
circumference. 

This experiment removes out of the domain of 
simple hypothesis the theory we have previously 
indicated concerning the constitution of the solar 
photosphere. We assuredly find, neither in the 
arbitrary conceptions which are the results of 
the brilliant imagination of the ancient philoso- 
phers of Greece, nor in the extant works of the 
most celebrated astronomers of the Alexandrian 
school, anything which, even by a forced assimi- 
lation, can be compared to the results which I 
have just advanced. These results, let it be 
loudly proclaimed, are entirely due to the united 
efforts of the observers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and also in a certain measure 
to those of our contemporary astronomers. 

And here let me make a remark, which, when 
endeavoring to determine the physical constitu- 
ng of the stars, we shall have occasion to ap- 

y- 
If the material of the solar photosphere were 
liquid, if the rays emitted from its margin were 
polarized, the two images furnished by the 
polarizing telescope would not only be coloured, 
but they would be different in the different parts 
of the circumference. Is the highest point of 
one of these images red, the point diametrically 
Opposite will be red also. But the two extremi- 
ties of the horizontal diameter will each exhibit 
a green tint, and soon. [f, then, one succeeds 
in concentrating to a single point the rays 
emitted from all parts of the sun’s limb, even 
after their decomposition in the polarizing tele- 
scope, the mixture will be white. 

The constitution of the sun, as I have just es- 
tablished it, may equally well serve to explain 
how, on the surface of the orb, there exist some 
spots not black but luminous. These have been 
called facule. Galileo was the first to observe 
them. The others, of much smaller dimensions, 
and generally round, were discovered by Scheiner, 
and by him named lucules. These latter cause 
the surface of the sun to appear spotted. 

[t is a singular fact; but I might trace the 
origin of the discovery of one of the principal 
causes of the facule and lucules to an ad- 
ministrative visit to a shop of novelties situated 
on our boulevards. 

“T have to complain,”’ said the master of. the 
establishment, “of the Gas Company; it ought 
to direet on my goods the broad side of the bat- 
wing burner, whilst, by the carelessness of their 
servants, it is often the edge which is directed 
on them.” “ Are you certain,” said one of the 
assistants, ‘ that in that position the flame gives 
less light than the other ?’’ The idea appearing 
ill-founded, and, I would even say, absurd, it 
was submitted to accurate experiment; and it 
was determined that a flame shed upon any 
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object as much light when it illuminates by its 
edge as when its broad surface was presented 
to it. 

Thence resulted the conclusion, that a gaseous 
incandescent surface of a determined extent is 
more luminous when seen obliquely than under 
the perpendicular incidence. Consequently, if, 
like our atmosphere, when dappled with clouds, 
the solar surface presents undulations, the parts 
of these undulations which are presented per- 
pendicularly to the observer must appear com- 
paratively dim, and the inclined portions must 
appear more brilliant; and hence every conic 
cavity must appear a lucule. It is no longer 
necessary, in accounting for these appearances, 
to suppose that there exist on the sun millions 
of fires more incandescent than the rest of the 
disc, or millions of points distinguishing them- 
selves from the neighboring regions by a greater 
accuinulation of luminous matter. 

After having proved that the sun is composed 
of a dark central body, of a cloudy-reflecting at- 
mosphere, and of a phvtosphere, we should 
naturally ask if there is nothing besides ; if the 

oneanbete terminates abruptly and without 
being surrounded by a gaseous atmosphere less 
luminous in itself, or feebly reflecting? Gener- 
ally, this third atmosphere would disappear in 
the ocean of light with which the sun always 
appears surrounded, and which proceeds from 
the reflection of its own rays upon the particles 
of which the terrestrial atmosphere is composed. 

A means of removing this doubt presented it- 
self; it was selecting the moment wherein, 
during a total eclipse, the moon completely ob- 
scures the sun. 

Almost at the moment when the last rays 
emanating from the margin of the radiant orb, 
disappeared under the opaque screen formed by 
the moon, our atmosphere, in the region which 
is projected between the moon, the earth, and 
the neighboring parts, ceased to be illuminated. 

Every one now knows what was the principal 
object of the astronomers, who, in 1842, repaired 
to the south of France, to Italy, to Germany, 
and to Russia, where the eclipse of the sun of 
the 8th of July would be total. 

In all our researches, innumerable unexpected 
appearances invariably present themselves : thus 
the observers were not a little surprised when, 
after disappearance of the last direct rays of the 
sun behind the margin of the moon, and after 
the light reflected by the surrounding terrestrial 
atmosphere had also disappeared, to see rose 
shaped prominences from two to three minutes 
in height, dart, as it were, from the eircumifer- 
ence of our satellite. 

Each astronomer, following the usual bent of 
his own ideas, arrived at an independent opinion 
regarding the cause of these appearances. Some 
attributed them to the mountains of the moon ; 
but this hypothesis would not bear a moments 
examination. Others wished to discover in them 
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certain effects of diffraction or of refraction. But 
the touchstone of all theories is caleulation ; and 
uncertainty the most indefinite must follow, in 
reference to their application to the remarkable 
phenomena specified, those, namely, of which 
we have just been speaking. Explanations 
giving neither an exact account of the height, 
the form, the colour, nor the fixity of a phe- 
nomenon, ought to have no place in science. 


Let us come to the idea, much extolled for a 
short time, that the protuberances of 1842 were 
solar mountains, whose summits extended beyond 
the photosphere covered by the moon at the mo- 
ment of observation. 


Following the most moderate computations, the 
elevation above the solar dise of one of these 
summits would have been 19,000 leagues. I 
am well aware that no argument, because based 
on the vastness of this height, should lead to 
the rejection of the hypothesis. But it may be 
much shaken by remarking, that these pretended 
mountains exhibit considerable portions beyond 
the perpendicular, which, consequently, in virtue 
of the solar attraction, must have fallen down. 

Let us take a rapid glance of a fourth hypo- 
thesis according to which the protuberances 


would be assimilated to solar clouds floating in a 
gaseous atmosphere. 


Here we find no principle of natural philosophy | 
to prevent our admitting the existence of cloudy | 


masses from 70,000 to 90.000 miles in length, 


with their outline serrated, and assuming the | 
most distorted forms. Only, in fiirtther pursuing 


this hypothesis, one could not fail to be astonished 
that no solar cloud had ever been seen entirely 
separated from the circumference of the moon. 

It is towards this determination, the subject 
otherwise eluding us, that the researches of as- 
tronomers should be directed. 
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1850, which was to be total in the Sandwich 
Islands. 

The captain of the ship Bonnard, commanding 
our station of Otaheite, entertained the happy 
thought of sending M. Kutscki, superintendent 
of roads and bridges to Honolulu, in the island 
of Taheite, the capital of the Sandwich Archi- 
pelago. 

The acconnt which we have received from this 
skilful observer contains the following sentence : 
“The slender and reddish striated appearance 
which was found near the northern prominence 
seemed to be completely detached from the mar- 
gin of the moon.”’ 

Still later, in the eclipse of 28th Jaly, 1851 
Messrs. Mauvais and Goujon, of Dantzic, and 
the celebrated foreign astronomers who had re- 
paired to. different parts of Norway, Sweden, and 
the north of Germany, saw, in all the selected 
stations without exception, a spot uniformly red 
and separated from the limb of the moon. 

The observation of M. Kutscki, and the corres- 
ponding observations of 1851, put a definite 
termination to the explanations of the protuber- 
ances, founded on the supposition that there ex- 
isted in the sun mountains whose summits would 
reach considerably above the photosphere. 

When it shall have been clearly demonstrated 
that these lumincus phenomena cannot be the 
effect of the infiexions which the solar rays 
might experience in passing near the rough parts 
which fringe the circumference of ghe moon ; 
when it shall have been demonstrated that these 
rosy tints cannot be assimilated to simple optical 
appearances, and have, in truth, a real existence, 
that they are not real solar clouds, it will then 
be necessary to add a new atmosphere to the 
two of which we have just spoken ; for these 
clouds cannot be sustained in vacuo. 

Every one now knows the uncertainty which 


A mountain being incapable of sustaining it- | stil] remains upon one point, truly remarkable, 


self without a base, the fortuitous observation of 
a prominence, separated in appearance from the 
margin of the moon, and, consequently, from 
the real mar 





concerning the physical constitution of the sun. 
When we think that the phenomena which might 
decide all doubts are habitually invisible, that 


gin of the solar photosphere, should | they can otily be seen during total eclipses of 


be sufficient utterly to overthrow the hypothesis the sun, which total eclipses are of rare occur- 


of solar mountains. 


rence, so much so that since the invention 


But let it be distinctly remarked, that it is| of telescopes the astronomers of Europe and 
not with astronomical researches as with those | America have scarcely had an opportunity satis- 


of chemists and mechanical philosophers ; these 
latter can, at will, vary the conditions under 
which they operate, and which may change the 
nature of the results. But astronomers exercise 
no influence over the phenomena which they 
study ; they are obliged to wait sometimes for 
centuries until the celestial bodies present them- 
selves in a favorable position for the resolution 
of a difficulty. 

On this occasion, however, the doubts raised 
by the observations of 1842 have already, in the 
course of last year, been subjected to a new ex- 
perimental examination. An eclipse of the sun 
was announced to occur on the 8th of August, 





faetorily to observe six ; no one will be astonished 
that in the middle of the nineteenth century the 
question raised by the mysterious red flames, 
upon which so much has been said, still remains 
to be investigated. 

After these explanations, the length of which 
I must beg you to excuse, we shall indicate, ina 
few words, by what series of measurements and 
deductions, science has succeeded in fixing the 
true place of the sun in the totality of the 
universe, 

Archelaus, who lived in the year 448 B. C., 
was the last philosopher of the Ionian sect ; he 
said, regarding the sun,—“ It is a star, only it 
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surpasses in size all the other stars.” The con- 
jecture, for what is not based upon any measure- 
ment, or any observation, deserves no other 
name, was certainly very bold and very beauti- 
ful. Let us pass over an interval of more than 
two thousand years, and we shall find the rela- 
tion of the sun and the stars established, by the 
labours of the moderns, upon a basis which 
defies all criticism. 


To be continued, 


THE BOX AND THE BRUSHES; 
OR, WHY KNOWS WHAT HE MAY COME TO yeET? 


We had been to the bullion office of the Bank 
of England, to examine some packages of coin 
and brilliants that had just arrived, and were 
slowly crossing the area in front of the Royal 
Exchange, noticing as we walked the innumer- 
able and ever varying countenances of the crowd 
which streams along from Cheapside through 
Cornhill and Lombard Street, when just as we 
stepped upon the pavement which forms the 
noble esplanade, our attention was drawn to a 
group of persons standing by the railings direct- 
ly under the Duke of Wellington’s statue. It 
was some minutes ere we could discover the 
object that interested them ; it was not the heroic 
figure of the old warrior, nor the noble war 
horse he bestrode, neither was it the magnificent 
portico of the Exchange: pillars, frieze, and in- 


scriptions, were all lost upon them; they were 
looking down rather than up; they seemed very 
intent, however, upon something, and we hasten- 
ed to join them. It is not every thing that 
arrests the busy Londoners at the hour of half- 
past ten in the morning, especially in that centre 


of commercial life. A few steps brought us 
round to the front of his grace, and there, di- 
rectly under the very countenance of the “ great 
captain,” knelt a little lad, whose cap a red 
blouse, as well as the badge on his breast, told 
us at a glance that he belonged to a new order 
recently instituted by the philanthropists of 
London, the members of which are drawn from 
the hovels and dens of humanity, but who are 
destined to become shining, if not illustrious 
characters in their day and generation. We 
allude to the “ polishing brigade,” alias the 
‘ Shoe-black Society,” whose ranks are to be 
filled from time to time by the most promising 
and trustworthy pupils of the Ragged Schools of 
the metropolis, ur little friend was quite up 
to his business. In front of him lay a small 
box, about fourteen inches by ten, which was 
surmounted by a block of wood, say four inches 
high, and shaped something like the sole of a 
shoe or boot; in this instance a human foot 
belonging to a most benevolent-looking young 
gentleman was placed upon it, the trousers turn- 
ed up at the bottom, and “blackie”’ was polish- 
ing away in good earnest; at his left stood the 
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jar of liquid, which, with the box of brushes, 
formed his only stock-in-trade. The first boot 
was soon finished, and the trousers replaced ; the 
other was then lifted, the dust whisked away, 
the blacking applied, and then brush, brush. In 
a few minutes the process was complete, and the 
gentleman, well pleased with his improved ap- 
pearance, after satisfying the artist, was lost in 
the thronging tide of life that was eddying to 
and fro in this great thoroughfare. The boy re- 
placed his tools of trade, carefully closed his jar, 
eyed keenly the copper coin he had received, 
and then stood up to look for another customer. 
We looked at his box ; it bore the inscription on 
each side, “ For One Penny.’ We read his 
badge, “Ragged School Shoe-black Society.” 
We viewed his shrewd, yet open and intelligent 
countenance, as gently yet firmly he put the 
crowd of youngsters who had gathered too close 
upon him, back a little ; a moment, and a promise 
of another customer presented itself; he moved 
up; quick as thought his hand was to his cap, 
‘* Want boots cleaned, sir ?’”’ but the party moved 
on, the little shoe black came back to his stand, 
drew his box and tools to his side, and really 
looked for the moment as if he felt the dignity 
of honest toil. 

There was nothing in his whole appearance to 
which you could object; his face had a glow of 
health upon it, joined to a modest self-respect, 
which we greatly admired ; and, as he leaned in 
his coarse Dut conspicious uniform at the base of 
the Wellington monument, we thought with 
great interest of his probable fate in this wonder- 
ful metropolis of the industrial world. We were 
not alone in these thoughts. An elderly woman, 
evidently of the working classes, had like our- 
selves been watching the lad at his work, and 
now it was finished, and she could look upon his 
face, her mother’s heart rejoiced over the young 
candidate for labour, and less restrained or more 
enthusiastic than we, she was loud in his praises. 
“If he is a good boy,” said she, he'll be Lord 
Mayor of London yet—that he will,” she re- 
peated; and, turning to us as we looked on 
approvingly, said, “ He is a good boy, and if all 
goes on well, who knows what he may be! 
“Very true,” we replied. “ We like his appear- 
ance much ; indeed his whole manner is prep0s- 
sessing.” This was said in a low tone, and we 
were not near enough for the object of our en- 
comiums to hear us. Suddenly our aged com- 
panion said to us, “Ill speak to him: who 
knows but a word from an old woman may be 
hearkened to? Boys'will sometimes take kindly 
what we say, when they will not listen to men. 
She started forward, spoke to the lad, patting 
him on the shoulder kindly and encouragingly, 
all of which he acknowledged by nodding acquies- 
cence, still, however, keeping an eye to business. 
She then returned to us, and again repeating 
that “he was a good boy, and she was sure he 
would prosper, and perhaps be yet Lord Mayor 
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of London,’’ went off breathing good wishes and 
blessings upon his head. 

The boy was now alone. We stepped up to 
him and asked to what school he belonged. He 
said “ Ratcliffe Highway.” How long had the 
boys been allowed to come into the city ? About 
a fortnight. Had he a father? Yes, but he 
was very old and decrepid ; and his mother, too 
—she was quite helpless. He had been selected 
from the “ Beer Street” Ragged School for his 


good conduct, and was earning his living and} 


something more in this novel branch of industry. 
He said Lord Ashley and some other gentlemen 
had got the Lord Mayor’s leave for them to work 
in the city, and he hoped they should do well. 
We hoped so too. We told him that we 
knew all about the Socicty ; had been present | 
when it was commenced, and were sure neither | 
his Lordship, nor the gentlemen of the Commit- 
tee, would lose sight of those lads who were so | 
persevering, and honest good boys. We beyged 
him to think of that, and also that God was his 
friend for certain, and then, as our time and his 
was precious, we presented him with some little 
gratuity for himself, and hastened on our way, 
greatly pleased with this little incident; and 
still thinking of the old lady’s words, we said 
half aloud as we turned at the corner of the Man- 
sion House, to have a last look at our young 
friend of the “ box and brushes,” who knows 
but the germ of another “ Whittington ”’ is to 
be found in the mind of that poor Ragged | 
School boy? At all events there is heart in 
him, and hope for him, and whoever it was that 
raised this lad from poverty and ruin, and se 
him fairly on his feet in this struggling world, 
“ he hath done a good worl: ;’’ he shall not lose 
his reward. We would rather be among the 
number of those who are excavating these living 
stones from the quarry of degraded humanity, 
than be entitled to sit down at the turtle and 
champagne feast of “‘ City dignitaries.”” Rather 
be one, 
“Gathering from,” the “world’s wide forest,” “asa 
flow’ret from the soil, 
The nobility of labor—the long pedigree of toi 
Late Paper. 
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DRIFT OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 


E. Merriam writes to the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce as follows upon this interesting sub- 
ject : 

Previous to the sailing of the Grinnell Arctic 
Expedition, composed of the brigantines Advanee 
and Rescue under the command of Lieut. De 
Haven, U. S. N., we placed on board of each 
vessel two tube spirit thermometers ; also record 
books for recording the temperature of the atmos- 
phere every sixty minutes, day and night; and 
also a printed copy of our thermometrical record 
of observations made on Long Island for a series 
of years. Since the return of the expedition to 
the United States, we have received from Lieut. 


De Haven the record book kept on board th® 
Advance, in which are recorded five thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-three hourly thermome- 
trieal observations between the 30th day of Sep- 
tember, 1850, and the 10th day of June, 1851, 
being, with the exception of 115 hours omitted, 
an observation for every sixty minutes, night 
and day, for a term of eight months and nine 
days. It is a good testimony of the industry of 
the officers of the Expedition, and an invaluable 
acquisition to science. During the same period 
we made simultaneous hourly thermometrical 
observations on Long Island. A eomparison of 
the two records is now being made with great 
care, and when completed, the result will be 
given to the public. In the margin of the ther- 
mometrical pages Lieut. De Haven has made a 
memorandum of the drift of the ice in which the 
Advance and Rescue had become fixed. On the 
page for December, 1850, is the following : 

“ On the first we were near Beechy Island, at 
the entrance of Wellington Channel; from thence 
we were drifted to the eastward, beset in the ice, 
until the end of the month, when we found our- 
selves nearly out of Lancaster Sound. The mean 
lat. of our line of drift was about 75 deg. 30 
min.” 

The ice in which the vessels were beset, com- 
menced drifting East on the 30th of November 
1850, twenty-two days after the sun had passed 
below. the horizon. The highest temperature of 
the atmosphere on that day was 22 deg. and the 
lowest 29 degrees below zero. ‘The day follow- 
ing, it fell to 34 degrees below zero, or 66 de- 
grees below the freezing point. The ice with 
the vessel drifted ten degrees of longitude East 
in thirty days. There was but one hour in that 
month during which the temperature was above 
zero, and that occurred on the 15th, at 1 A. M. 
The average temperature of 737 observations 
made in that month, was 47 degrees below the 
freezing point, or 15 degrees below zero. January 
was colder than December ; the average of 736 
observations made in that month was 49 degrees 
below the freezing point, or 17 degrees below 
zero. Still, notwithstanding this intense cold, 
the ice and the vessels which were apon it con- 
tinued drifting East and South. February was 
colder than Janurary; the average temperature 
of 669 observations made in that month was 614 
degrees below the freezing point, or 29} degrees 
below zero. The ice with the vessel upon it still 
continued drifting East and South. 

March was as cold as January; the average of 
732 hourly observations made in that month was 
the same as January, and still the drifts con- 
tinued, . 702 observations in April gave an 
average 24 degrees below the freezing point, or 
eight degrees above zero, and 728 in May, an 
average of 14 degrees below the freezing point, 
or 18 above zero. The drifting of the vessels 
continued South until the 9th of June, when 
they reached lat. 66.20, and then dropped out 
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of the ice, after having rode upon its surface six 
months and nine days, and drifted 20 degrees of 
longitude East, and about 9 degrees of latitude 
South. It appears from these facts that the 
drift of the Arctic ice from the mouth of 
Wellington Channel, where Sir John Frank- 
lin wintered in 1845 and 6, was independent of 
the atmospheric temperature. 

We have kept a record of the number and 
names of vessels arriving at the port of New York 
from Europe, during the twelve last years, which 
are stated to have met with ice in crossing the 
Atlantic. This record presents the following 
facts :— 

In 1845, forty-four vessels reported having 
met with ice; in 1846, but four; 1847, twenty- 
one; in 1848, none; 1849, but five; in 1850, for- 
ty, and in 1851, one hundred and seventy-five. 
The year 1845, when Sir John Franklin passed 
up the Straits to Beechy Island, compares with 
the year 1850, when Lieut. De Haven reached 
the same point. 

From 1846 to 1849, there appears to have 
been but little ice coming down from the Arctic 
circle. In December, 1850, the British ship 
Delta, from Liverpool, in lat. 44, lon. 52, sawan 
iceberg 130 feet high—it was on the 2d day of 
the month, In January, 1851, one vessel en- 
countered ice; in February, eight vessels; in 
March, twenty-eight ; in April, thirty-eight ; in 
May, sixty-two ; in June, twenty-eight ; in July, 
eight; in August but one. This record com- 
pares well with the record of the drift kept by 
Lieut. De Haven, and shows an agreement. 

On the 29th of April, 1850, ship Martha, from 
Liverpool, saw a large island of ice in lat. 43 16. 
The same day the barque Josephine, from Wales, 
saw several large icebergs in lat. 43 41, lon. 51 
37. The ship George Washington, from Liver- 
pool, in April, was obliged to run South, lat, 41 
30, to clear the ice. 

The ocean was swarming with the islands and 
icebergsyduring March, April, May and June, 
1851, The Arctic seas were broken up, and the 
fact that the brigantines Advance and Rescue were 
borne from the Straits of Wellington to the 
Coast of Greenland on the top of the ice, will al- 
low us to believe the report that the Erebus and 
Terror received a like facility of transportation. 
I am inclined to think the report that these two 
vessels were seen upon an iceberg on the 20th of 
April, 1851, correct. I do not see how they 
could have remained behind while all the ice in 
the straits was coming South. I regret that my 
examination and comparison of the thermome- 
tetrical records are not completed, but the above 
brief statement will afford some facts that may 
be useful in arriving at a conclusion in refer- 
ence to the missing vessels. 


We may set it down as unquestionable, when 
we see a man proud of his learning, that he is a 
superficial character. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE U. 8. MINT. 
COINAGE FOR MAY, 1852. 
Gold. 
167,332 Double Eagles, 
13,505 Eagles, 
32,445 Half Eagles, 
108,120 Quarter Eagles, 
218,140 Gold Dollars, 


$3,346,640 00 
135,050 00 
162,225 00 
270,300 00 
218,140 00 


539,542 Pieces, 


$4,132,355 00 
Silver. 
21,500 Half Dollars, 
100,000 Dimes, 
1,820,600 Three Cent Pieces, 


10,750 00 
10,000 00 
54,618 00 
2,481,642 Pieces, $4,207,723 00 
Copper. 
263,280 Cents, 2,632 80 
2,744,922 Pieces, $4,210,355 80 
GOLD BULLION DEPOSITED FOR COINAGE IN MAY. 
From California, $4,151,000 00 

«< Other sources, 185,000 00 


$4,336,000 00 
Silver Bullion deposited in same time $20,000 00 
GOLD DEPOSITED. 
1851. 
$5,071,667 
3,004,970 
2:880,271 
2,878,853 
3,269,491 
$17,104,752 $18,491,090 
E. C. DALz, Treasurer. 


1852. 
$4,161,680 
3,010,222 
3,892,156 
3,097,037 
4,336,000 


January, 
February, 
March, 
April, 
May, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


On Thursday, the bargain by which the Crys- 
tal Palace is transferred from the contractors to 
its new proprietors received its final ratification 
within the walls of the building itself. The 
names of the purchasers did not transpire, but 
they were represented by Mr. Charles Fuller, 
who took formal possession, and paid down the 
purchase-money, £70,009. It is understood to 
have become the property of a company, of which 
Mr. Laing, the chairman of the London and 
Brighton Railway, is chairman; and the inten- 
tion is to remove it to a site near Sydenham, a 
distance of six miles from the London-bridge 
terminus of the railway. About twenty-five 
gentlemen, friends of the contracting parties, 
celebrated the last day at the Crystal Palace, by 
partaking of an elegant dejewner, as the guests 
of Sir Charles Fox and Mr. Henderson. And 
Mr. Scott Russell, drew a glowing picture of the 
attractions that are to be congregated within the 
new edifice at Sydenham. The products of 
every land are to be exhibited growing in their 
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various climates, and the specimens of every art 
grouped according. to the most tasteful rules of 
classification. The national taste for the beautiful 
is to be refined by casts from all the famous 
marbles in the world, and the great principles of 
mechanical science are to be illustrated by work- 
ing models of every variety of machinery. The 
edifice is to be large enough to vontain all our 
metropolitan working population, and attractive 
enough to tempt them away from those debasing 
enjoymepts which are now almost their only re- 
source. Refreshments abundant and good will 
be supplied at the most moderate price, and 
transit bythe railroad included in the admission 
ticket. It is expected that the resuscitated 
building, greatly enlarged and improved, will be 
ready for a grand opening day on the first of 
May next, and it is hoped that her Majesty will 
honour the inauguration with her presenee. Mr. 
Laing, in answer to his health, expressed san- 
guine hopes as to the solution of the commercial 
question, and bore honourable testimony to the 
good faith with which the contractors had held 
themselves bound to a mere verbal bargain, al- 
though tempted by an offer nearly double that 
which they had accepted from the present pos- 
sessors. Although the rain poured down in tor- 
rents, the building showed its excellence of con- 
struction by scarcely admitting a drop, and it 
was generally observed, that it never looked 
better than on this the last day of its existence. 
Non-Comformist, of 5th mo. 19th. 





From the Nationsl Era- 
QUESTIONS OF LIFE, 
(Concluded from page 607.) 
T turn from Nature unto men, 
I ask the stylus and the pen; 
What sang the bards of old? What meant 
The prophets of the Orient ? 
The rolls of buried Egypt hid 
In painted tomb and pyramid ? 
What mean Idamea’s arrowy lines, 
Or dusk Elora’s monstrous signs ? 
How speaks the primal thought of man 
From the grim carvings of Copan ? 
Where rests the secret? Where the keys 
Of th’ old death-bolted mysteries ? 
Alas! the dead retain their trust, 
Dust hath no answer from the dust. 


The great enigma’s still unguessed, 
Unanswered the eternal quest ; 

1 gather up the scattered rays 

Of wisdom in the early days, 

Faint gleams and broken, like the light 
Of meteors in a Northern night, 
Betraying to the darkling earth 

The unseen sun which gave them birth ; 
I listen to the Sybil’s chant, 

The voice of priest and hierophant ; 

I know what Indian Kreeshna saith, 
And what of life and what of death 
The demon taught to Socrates ; 

And what beneath his garden trees, 
Slow pacing with a dream-like tread, 
The solemn-thoughted Plato said: 





| 
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Nor lack of tokens great or small 
Of God's clear light in each and all, 
While holding with more dear regard 
The scroll of Hebrew Seer end Bard, 
The starry pages promise lit 

With Christ’s Evangel over-writ, 
Thy miracle of Life and Death, 

Oh Holy One of Nazareth ! 


On Aztec ruins, gray and lone, 

The circling serpent coils in stone, 
Type of the endless and unknown ; 
Whereof we seek the clue to find 
With groping fingers of the blind! 
Forever sought and never found, 

We trace that serpent-symbol round 
Our resting-place, our starting bound ! 
Oh thriftlessness of dream and guess ! 
Oh wisdom, which is foolishnéss! 
Why idly seek from outward things 
The answer inward silence brings; 
Why stretch beyond our proper sphere 
And age, for that which lies so near? 
Why climb the far off hills with pain, 
A nearer view of heaven to gain? 

In lowliest depths of bosky dells 

The hermit, Contemplation, dwells, 

A fountain’s pine-hung slope his seat, 
And lotus-twined his silent feet, 
Whence, piercing heaven with screenéd sight, 
He sees at noon the stars, whose light 
Shall glorify the coming night. 


Here let me pause, my guest forego ; 
Enough for me to feel and know 

That He in whom the cause and end, 
The Past and Future, meet and blend, 
Who, girt with His immensities, 

Our vast and star-hung system sees, 
Small as the clustered Pleiades, 

Moves not alone as heavenly quires, 

But waves the spring-time’s grassy spires ; 
Guards not Archangel feet alone, 

But deigns to guide and keep my own; 
Speaks not alone the words of fate, 
Which worlds destroy and worlds create, 
Bat whispers in my spirit’s ear, 

In tenes of love or warning fear, 

A language none beside may hear. 


To Him, from wanderings long and wild, 
1 come, an over-wearied child, 

In cool and shade His peace to find, 
Like dew-fall settling on my mind. 
Assured that all I know is best 

And humbly trusting for the rest. 

I turn from the bewildering sense 
Of his diffused Omnipotence, 

From Nature and her mockery, Art, 
And book and speech of men apart, 
To the still witness in my heart ; 
With reverence waiting to behold 
His A vatar of love unfold, 

The Eternal Beauty new and old ! 


J.G. W. 





FORGIVENESS. 
The parted wave cut with the keel, 
A moment’s time will heal it; 
The melted wax best takes the stamp 
With which you mean to seal it: 
The weeping willow bears the blast, 
Which breaks not, though it bends it: 
“ The sandal tree with fragrant breath 


Perfumes the axe that rends it.” Inquirer. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreicn InteELLIGence.—The mai! steamer Asia 
arrived at New York on the morning of the 2d iust., 
bringing English dates to the 21st ult. 

EncLianp.—There is no political news of im- 
portance. The park at Sydenham where the Crys- 
tal Palace is to be re-erected, will contain 150acres, 
which will be planted with specimens of every tree 
which can be cultivated in the open air in England. 
The Palace will contain a winter garden of 18 acres 
in extent. 

Advices had been received by the Amiralty, an- 
nouncing the utter refusal of the King of Abomey to 
abandon the slave-trade, and his intention to attack 
Badagery. 

France.—The Count de Chambord, the represen- 
tative of the French monarchy, has addressea « 
manifesto to his friends in France, declaring. that it 
is the duty of royalists to do no act, to enter into no 
engagements and to accept of -no office at variance 
with the grand object of the re-establishment of the 
legitimate monarchy. He jnstructs them to pro- 
test against the Empire, but not openly to resist it, 
to support the government only against anarchy, 
and to promote the entire and ultimate union of the 
moharchical party. 

It is now considered certain that the Cabinets of 
Austria, Prussia and Russia are united on the French 
question, and that they will require of Louis Na- 
poleon the maintenance of the treaties of 1814 and 
1815 to the very letter. 

General McMahon quitted Constantine on the 9th 
ult. with an army of ten thousand men, on an ex- 
pedition against Kabylia. 

Austria.—The Austrian Lloyd states that a cus- 
toms treaty for three years has been signed between 
the Austrian and Turkish governments. 

The federal authorities of Borne have been notified 
that the Austrian military cordon on the Swiss 
frontiers wuuld be withdrawn during the present 
month. 

Swepen.—The first Swedish railway is about 
to be constructed. It will pass through Koping, 
Oreboro and Hull,—will connect the lakes Malaren 
and Wenern, and will form a part of a great line 
between Stockholm and Gotteuburg. 

PortueaL —The Queen recently granted an au- 
dience to Robert Were and John Chandler, who 
waited on her in behalf of Friends in Great Britain 
and Ireland desirous of suppresssng the African 
slave trade. The Friends were assured by the 
Queen that the government was seriously desirous 
to puta stopto the trade and was using its utmost 
eflorts to do so. 

Inp1a.—The first ship load of the force destined 
for the invasion of Burmah arrived at the Rangoon 
river on the 31st of the 3d month. The campaign 
was expected to open in. the early part of the 4th 
month. The Burmese preparations for war are de- 
scribed as being on an extensive scale. 

Catirornia.—The steamship Northern Light, 
from San Juan via Aspinwall, arrived at New York 
on the evening of the 2d inst., and the United States, 
from Aspinwall, and Kingston, Jamaica, on the 
morning of the 3d. They bring San Francisco dates 
to the 6th ult. 

A number of good houses are in progress of erec- 
tion at Aspinwall, and the most energetic measures 
are used for the extension and completion of the 
Panama railroad. The Cruces and Gorgona roads 
were still in good condition. 

The California Legislature had closed its session. 
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The joint resolutions on the Compromise measures, 
previously passed by the Senate, were also adopted 
y the House, The flour inspection bill and a bill 

appropriating $600,000 for the payment of the In- 

dian War claims, had also passed both Houses. The 
populationof San Fiancisco was increased nearly 

6000 during the Fourth month, about half of the 

number being Chinese. 

A memorial] signed by many of the most substan- 
tial citizens of San Francisco, depreciating hasty 
legislation in the matter of Chinese emigration, had 
been presented to the Legislature. In the mean- 
time, intelligence from the Sacramento announces 
that great excitement exists in regard to the Chinese 
gold diggers along the banks of the American rivers, 
and terrible.aceounts are received of their being 
forcibly expelled from the mines. On one occasion 
two hundred were driven away from the mines in a 
single locality. 

The weather had been favourable for mining, and 
the accounts from the mines generally, are satisfac- 
tory. Important néws from Guayaquil had been 
received at Panama. ° Flores was still at Puna with 
his feet, which was rapidly augmenting. A consi- 
derable force was sent by the Peruvian Government 
to join him, and assist the expedition against Ecua- 
dor. The intelligence of this act on the part of 
Pern, had created immense excitement at Guayaquil, 
and caused an attack to be made upon the residence 
of the Peruvian Consul, headed by the President in 
person. The house was destroyed, the furniture 
thrown into the street, and the Peruvian flag seized 
and torn into pieces, and trampled under foot in the 
streets, amid the wild huzzas of a vast multitude. 
The pe:sons of the Consul and his family were re- 
spected, but they were ordered to leave the country 
forthwith. Ecuador continues in a very disturbed 
state, and a war between Peruand that Republic, is 
confidentiy looked for. One British and one Ameri- 
can man-of-war were at Guayaquil, and had offered 
their services to the Ecuadorian Government, to as- 
sist them against Flores. The people of Peru were 
very much dissatisfied with the course of their (o- 
vernment in aiding General Flores. So much so, 
that a ‘revolution, in consequence, was daily ex- 
pected. 

Cvsa—lIt is believed that another invasion of 
Cuba will shortly be attempted. General Canedo 
has issued the most stringent orders to the various 
Governors, in case. such an attempt should be 
made. 

Jamaica.—The small-pox is spreading in Kings- 
ton to analarming extent. It also exists in Montego 
Bay, but in a much more limited degree. 

omesTic.—Accounts from the plains, state that 
the cholera has made its appearance among the 
emigrants. On the Mississippi River, also, almost 
every boat reports deaths on board from this disease, 
and several fatal cases have occurred at Cincinnati. 

It has likewise made its appearance among the 

troops on their way to New Mexico. 

Late account® from Minesota, state that the em- 
igration into that State this season, is greater than 
at any previoustime. Between two and three thou- 
sand farmers had arrived since the opening of na- 
vigation. There is now a daily line of steamers 
between St. Paul’s and Galena. 

The Democratic Convention on the 5th inst., no- 
minated Gen. Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, 
for President of the United States, on the 49th bal- 
lot. William R. King, of Alabama, received the no- 
mination for Vice President, 
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